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a great Christian University roused and quickened to
a sense of its powers and responsibilities. He thought
of the enormous advantages offered by its magnificent
foundations for serious study and the production of
works for which time and deep learning and continuous
labour were essential. Such works, in the hands of
single-minded students, living lives of simplicity and
hard toil, had in the case of the Portroyalists, the
Oratorians, and above all, the Benedictines of St
Maur, splendidly redeemed the Church of France, in
otherwise evil days, from the reproach of idleness and
self-indulgence. He found under his hand men who
had in them something of the making of students; and
he hoped to see college fellowships filled more and
more by such men, and the life of a college fellow
more and more recognised as that of a man to whom
learning, and especially sacred learning, was his call
and sufficient object, as pastoral or educational work
might be the call of others. Where fellowships were
not to be had, he encouraged such men to stay up in
Oxford ; he took them into his own house; later, he
tried a kind of hall to receive them. And by way of
beginning at once, and giving them something to do,
he planned on a large scale a series of translations and
also editions of the Fathers. It was announced, with
an elaborate prospectus, in 1836, under the title, in
conformity with the usage of the time, which had
Libraries of Useful Know ledge, etc., of a Library of
Fathers of the Holy Catholic Church anterior to the
Division of the. East and Wes^ under the editorship of